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PABT III.     " Another said,' And what benefit will you derive P'
1812-24.      " ' The only return we wish is to promote your happiness.'
Chap. 15.     " ' Then I suppose tliis is a holy work, and pleasing to your God.' "

It is a far cry from this simple beginning to the accomplished
Christian Indian ladies who are graduates of the Universities ; yet
the one has led on, step by step, to the other. Miss Cooke, at
least, had faith to believe in great results. In a few weeks,
petitions began to come to her asking for a girls' school in this
and that street, and when she sent to England her first report, she
could tell of fifteen schools at work, and nearly four hundred girls
in attendance. Eurasian girls had been obtained from the Female
Orphan Asylum as teachers. Miss Cooke suggested that Girls'
Schools throughout England should be invited to contribute
specially to this work; and, recollecting the Eoyal Letter in
favour of the S.P.G. four years before, she added, " Would that
the King would command a Sermon to be preached for the Cause
throughout his Dominions 1" Meanwhile the Calcutta Committee,
true to their principle of appealing primarily to the English in
India, opened a special fund, which speedily reached 3000
rupees, the Marquis of Hastings (the Governor-General) and the
Marchioness giving 200 each.

A year or two after this, Miss Cooke was married to one of the
new missionaries, the Eev. Isaac "Wilson ; but she continued her
labours zealously, both during her married life and long after she
became a widow in 1828.

Bombay. Leaving North India, we come to the Bombay Presidency. In
1818, a Corresponding Committee was formed by the Eev. Thomas
Carr, apother of the zealous chaplains (afterwards first Bishop of
Bombay); and in 1820, a Cheshire curate, the Eev. E. Kenney,
was sent out by the Society, the first missionary of the Church of
England in Western India. He began earnestly, but he only
stayed six years, and the work for long after that was on a very
small scale.

Madras. The story of the Missions in the South is very different. It
was in the Madras Presidency that the Danish and German Mis-
sions, supported by the S.P.C.K., had been earned on all through
the eighteenth century. The most important centres were Tranque-
bar, which always remained in direct connexion with Denmark,
and Tanjore, Trichinopoly, and Madras, which were definitely
S.P.C.K. Missions. As before mentioned, the work had greatly
languished after the death of Schwartz, and was at its lowest ebb
during the first twenty years of this century. I. C. Kohlhoff was
at Tanjore, and Pohle at Trichinopoly; and there were a few
Natives also in Lutheran orders, who were called " country
priests." Three more were so ordained in 1818, four years after
there was a Bishop in India, a notable circumstance in S.P.C.K.
history. . The earliest C.M.S. missionaries were sent to assist
these Missions. Schnarre, and afterwards Barenbruck, were in
charge at Tranquebar, after the death of the Danish veteran Dr,